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This discusfion of Fiittish crthograFliy not^s th^ 
r^gulari^.y of th^ language in the rflt+ion of spelling and souiids* 
Finnish orthography has b#en aiiicted haiing no iiicon si^t snciss in 
th^ spelling; it L% phonological or phqceflcic* The principle of 
phcnoleglcai spelling invoLvaB t\^o r fgulrerae^tsi <1 ) the actual 
phonologtcal conditionf ana (2) the principle off tht Linearity th^ 
s^gm^nts* contrast Is made to Buglish crthogiaphy^ aii ^xainpl^ of an 
inc onsisteiit sp^Hing' contention. H^ak points o£ piniiish crthography^ 
psp^clally as ragards chiiarin's Isarting cf teading mnd 
consiaared* Case^ where the apflling c£ Finnish dtviatts 
"convergenca to proniinciation" coiicttt^. thos^ cases wlert 
lingqistia information in speech that cannot be coTiy^yed 
cr wh^r? writing do^s not display all the phcnologlcal variations in 
the languageii The adoption ot aany foteigD wcrds wheTein tha r^La^ion 
of lettsrs to sounds deviates tnom th^ native systttTp is described^ 
Implicat ions of Finnish orthography tci foreign langtjagt learning htm 
also address ^d,, (S^) 
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INPORMATION omim (ERIC)." 
In gDner,3l, Finnish orthography has be^n given Qjccellent marks. Not 

only have Finnish ^ritmn praised hut approving conniGnts have oUo boen 
made by foreign authors. In hi| textbook, of phonetics McMkm P/io. 
iii'f.ifc (1950:39) Eugeno Dieth quotes tn© classificatlori of orthographiei of 
various I.inrjuages, Qrifjinally dt^awn up by Lundeil, The spelling conven- 
tions aro classified according to the relation of prpnunc latisn to spell- 
ing in each languag^^. Serbian and Finnish have - according to this 
dassHicacion ^ an "exceilent'* oKhography;. CrOatfan. Czech, Polish, 
Italian and Spanish "qujt^ good"^ Sweduh and Gennan "rather pODr'' andi 
finally, English and French ''abominable". In his Uf^iiUUQM amou cLii ^ 
rjH^i (1957:96) Robert Lado mentinns Finnish, Turkish and ^paniih 
examples of languages, in which the writing systems are close to Ideal 
as regards puch a pDintasregulari ty in the relatisn or spelling and sounds. 
Dwight Boljnger in A^pro^U Language (1968; 1 rnentions 
Epanish, C2ech and Finnish as languages, in each of which the writing 
system is close to the ideal of phonemic writing. In QampwU^t Kmd^n^ 
by John Downing (Ig^S:?!?-) Finnish orthography is diicusiad fairly exten- 
sively, the argumentation being mainly on Kydstia's article {1972) on 
the topic (see also Downing 19?3j. 
^ Lee (1960;13), also, givei rinnish and Turkish as examples of Ian- 

^ guages that are most regul arly spe] t. The Finnish spening syslf^n has 

^ also b^en frequently discussed by q.k, Kybstie in various conte^ti. Ac- 

I cording to him (1?67:71), Finnish orthography Is phonetic, by which h^ 

^ means that there are no iriconsistehcies whatevir in the spening and that 

the position of a graph&ne in a word does not influence its pranunclation 

^ This is a slightly enlargid version of a paper publiihtd in Finniih 
in Osw IhotMn juhlakOija, Turku 1978. 
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(sue dlso Kyo^iVo 19?2). According to Fred KarliSL^n (1 976 n9) Finnish 
urthography Is considered one of the best existing spelling convantions 
hecause it Is consistently phonological. The notion of the Ideality of 
Finnish orthography seems to have been contested only hy Thofnai A, sebeDk 
(1944), Various points of view presented by him will also be discussed 
iJter on In this article. 

The comprehensive general works on Finnish grAmmar dial With the 
spelling system only hrlefly. Ikola, in his manual of the Finnish lan- 
guage {1 968M03) considers the Finnish spilling syiteni to be ''eKceptignally 
simple and explicit, since Finnish is pronounced in the same way as it H 
speltt generally letter by letter". He then gives six points where 
''spelling diverges From pranunciation They are the foil owing; (1) 
the irfegular spelling ,5/, (2) the variition inspeillng between 
np - mp {eg. tatcnpa /tulempa/ 'I wil'l come' tahdan paU /ra'hdeni pols/ 
'I will go away' hut u^aimpi 'greater' tampaat 'sheep') (3) the variation 
between n£ - W and m] - mt ^matd^invti 'same kind of, iua-\e>imiu'h£H 
'fantastic' despite the pronunciation /saniallainen/, /suurenwQinen/ (4) 
the alternating spe]ling of uv - u and 4/ - I (cf, also the vagueness in 
pronunciation): kaijafl 'for a long tiine' and tm^ta 'to go off* to explode' 
are spelt without the letter u variation between kijrUH 'pens' ^ kyiUja 
'one who plucks* and hUuta 'from a pig' ^ sijasta Mnstead of* is usually 
Present only in spelling. (5) the inflections of words like moka, mckat 
t^laka ^ moas^a 'In the food' uuooA^a 'in a cake tin' tiia^b^a 'tethered' 
are pronounced /ruuassa vuuassa liiassa/ and (6) the fact that consonant 
doubling caused by a 'rudimentary' morphophonefTie called ''j^annbslopuke" is 
oyerloQKed in spell ing on a word boundary and in connection with an enclitic 
Suffix (eg* tuAgpa 'come' /tuleppa/, tiLtz polM 'cone away' /tul^ppois/. 
Similarly^ Penttlla in his extensive textbook of Finnish grammar (1963^ 
36^39) fnentiQns the above exceptions ^ giving futher ejcamples, 

The notion of the eKcelienci of the Finnish spelling system has been 
hailed v/ith enthusiasm among writers on tiie speeeh understanding Systems of 
ConiputerS. In Thg E£eat^o?uc RasfoltLtLon by Handel there is a chapter on 
speech recognition devices in which the fDllowing SBntence appears -- obvi- 
ously added to the Finnish edition by the translators "'Finnish would be 
much easier for the computer to recognize than English since it is pro- 
noynced the waif it is spelt". Naturally, tbe spelling of a languaga does 



not affect the ease of automatic speech recognition In the least, 
In a recent flrtKl^ the science editor of a newspapor introduced a Ipeech 
synthesis project in which the main goal was to produce a device thAt 
could convert writing to fiPeech. S^e of the problerns involved in tho con- 
struction of a device of this kind are easily lolved as far Finnish is 
concerned-: a particular Sequence of graphic iigni given as an input to 
the computer can always be converted Into an identical seqiience of soundD 
'n speech, According to this article the introduced solution is parties 
uiarly suitable for a computer that speaks Finnish since "Finnish is by 
and large the only language that is pronounced the woy It 1s spelt with 
uLTicst accuracy". There have been fnany instances pt' a still worse con^ 
fusion in concepts like 'language** 'writing' and 'speech': yccasiQnaily 
one comes across clatnts like "th^ Finnish language has been converged co 
pronunc 13 tiQn'- . Fron the context one can concludf that 'language' here 
mea ns 'or thog ra phy * . 

Writing Can never' get converged to pronunciation in a phonetic sense - 
not oven in the finest iranscf^i ption {cf, Wiik It therefore 

sei^s to he appropriate to consider what 1s reany meant by **phofietie 
ipelling" Qr by ciaiEn? like ''writing is regular if compared Kith pronun^ 
cidtlon", or "v/ritlng 1i con^/erged to pronunciation". Even the so-called 
phonetic transcription in which the felationship of sounds arid spelling 
ts reflected at its most concrete ^ is seldom capable of representing in 
an accurate way the variation and alteration of soi^nds that regularly 
Qccur in p!./,iwal speech. Man has a tendency - even as a transcriber ^ 
to organizo his auditory perception according to the functional catego^'iBS 
of the language in question. A jgdgeiTient on the quality of a sound, its 
duration or some other phonetic parameter is saldom based entirely on the 
auditory perception of the tranicriber. He first identifies a larger, 
funetional linguistic unit, has certain expectations of 1 ts ffiorphologicaU 
phonologtcal and phonetic structure based on his linguiitic intuition, 

^ For a lapse of thought on the part of another author see hne^Lkan 
petXt* Ouly ]973, The author who discussgd automatic speech recognition 
based his arguments on the notion that Finnish orthography is '■regular'*. 
The ■regularity of speech" Or the ease of ipeech recognition BrQCissti 
do not I of eourse* depend on the orthography. A further lapst could be 
rpuN in a survey of the goali of Unguigt teaching in Finland in v<hich 
it irfas stated that the IngHsh Isn^uaga is "unphonetic" , What was meint 
Mis wtupally that English ortbcg^aphy 1i unphonaiiic. 
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and, accQrdmg to these gxp^ctatiofis , he then interprets the phonetic 
reality (cf, Oiler h Ellers 19^5). One could even clalni that a phonetic 
spelling that wpuld follow the pronunclatton but would overlook the lin- 
quistic intuition of Man concerning the functionally fieaningful structures 
of language would be very difficult for sofneane to learn. The variants of 
•phonetic' tranicri ption that are used in dialectology o^ language teaching 
(eg. pronunciation drill booki or dictionaries of English) are typical 
examples of phonological transcriptions to which a nufnber of signs of 
certain allophonic features have been added (cf, Lihtonen, Sajavaara & Hay 
l977;B2-59). Theoreticany , phonetic transcription can be defined as a 
writing Systtm which can be employed without depending on language-specific 
information, The principle of phonetic transcription has no practical 
signif icancet and the orthographic systeni of Finnish is by no means phonetic. 

2 

An orthographic code in which every meaningfully distinctive unit has 
an equivalent in spelling is called phonologieal or phonemic spelling. It 
is not possible to employ phonological spelling "solely on the bails of 
auditDry inforniatlon'* as has been claimed sometimes (ef. Ahvenainen I 
Siiriia 1977:15). In order to apply phonemic spellirg one has to master 
the phoneme paradigm and the phono tactic rules at the level of word phonol- 
ogy as the pronunciation of a given language, or its phonetic code. But 
the correct spelling of the word does not necessarily' presuppose that its 
meaning is known. When a child learns phonologieal spelling he not only 
has to learn letter/sound relationships or the distinctive shape of the 
characteri, but the potential phonological structures of words in hii lan- 
guage as well and the restrictions and predictabilities of these struc- 
tures. 

The principle of spelling i given its final ihape by the Ancient Greeks, 
if now known as phonological spelling. Its influence on the expansion of 
alphabetic writing that employs the Latin or Cyrillic alphabet and also on 
the ejcpanslon of the whole of western society has been enormous. Phonolog- 
ical spelling was also thought an ideal spelling convention by the tradi- 
tional structuralists. In an ideal spelling convention - according to this 
traditional "taxonofflic" approach - separate letters are used for speech 
sounds that represent separate phonefnes, The sounds that are variants of 
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oni and the ^.ame phonenie must alwa^^s be indicated with one and the sami 
letter. Thus, a ong-to^one relationship must privai] between the phonemes 
of a language and the syniboli of its pKhography. (Wiik 19?3n3i see 
also Pike 1947:208-) 

liltimately the principle of phonological spelling involves two re- 
quirements: (1) the actual phonDlogical condition and {2} the principle 
of the Ifnearity of the segnients. According to the first condition every 
phoneme of a language must have an equivalent in the orthographic systCTi 
and, conversely, a particular wri tten utterance can be converted Into one 
particular sequence of phonefnes only. In other words, each written word 
can be pronounced in Only om way. The segmental principle says, in 
^hort. that the sequence of letters in writing has to be identical with 
the corresponding sequence of segments at the level of surface phonology. 
As regards the first requirement eg. the string of letters <sch> in Gernian 
as a symbol of /// and the letter '^x> as a symbol of /ks/ are quite accept- 
able since these characters or character sequences always have only one 
phonological equivalent. The way to Indicate the first syllable vowel 
in German words like ndmen, mCm is also admissible because the com- 
bination -fvowel+fe? Is used systematically in German orthography to denote 
a long ( 'geschlossen' ) vowel. The ways of s^bolizlng /g/ in Finnish 
orthogriphy (ie, <nk^ pro /jk/ as in kenka /kegka/ 'shoeS <ng> pro /pg/ 
as 1n Ungan /kegjan/ 'of a shoe' and -'qn> pro /pn/ as in i^moM /signaa- 
11/ 'signar) are also phonological ly unanibiguous , since none of these 
sj^bolizations are used to Indicate any other phonological structure. As 
regards the phonQlogical condition the English spelling in words like 
<pa]e> <ride> noni> is also acceptable, since the letter combination 
<V{C)V> always implies that the vowel Is long: /peil/, /ratd/, /taun/ 
vs. <pal> <rid> <ton^ /pal/ /rn/ /t^n/. Traditional criticism of spell- 
ing conventions of various languages has been focused mainly on cases, 
similar to those above, where the relationship between the graphemic 
and phonemic levels violates the segmental principle (see Oiath 1950: 
86-), The brief commenti on the orthogfiphy in the tiKtbooks of Finnish 
granriar .are usually limited to the spelling of /g/ which is - according 
to these grammars - the only ictuil fUw in Finnish ofthography. The 
fact that the final <e> in Ingliih words like <pale ride tone> has been 
called "mute e" reveals that the intirprtter of the griphenlc eode may 
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Mjve fully realized the existence or function of graphemic structurgi 
c.^MMsting Qf more than one %mM . 

The principle of phonological iptning would hardly be as widely 
snread and applied as it is now if it did not possess some remarkable 
advantages compared to other spelling eonyentions. The "fit'' of a spell- 
ing syitefn can be evaluated from four points of viawr (1) how easily it 
can be applied in the creation of an orthography for a language that pre- 
viousiy has none (2) how easy it Is from the point of view of learning to 
read and write (3) how efficient and appropriate it ii In practice from 
t^e point of view of the psychol 1 ngui sti c skills and faculties of Man and 
H; how easily 1t can be adapted for use by a specific linguistic and 
cultural coninunlty. The fol lowing arguments can be stated for the phonemic 
spelling. The phonemic level, le. the levtl of invariant distinctive 
segmentSi is obviously one of the most u ncompl icated levels In the percep- 
tion of linguistic structures and units on language. The application of 
eg. morphophonDlogical spelling would demand - If compared with the pho- 
nological spelling - a profound knowledge of the historical causes for 
the morphpphonological alterations in a language, if it is meant to fulfil 
the requlreflient of naturalness. 

Since the use of phonological spelling involves only the analysis 
of the simplest and most peripheral patterns in the structure of the lan- 
guage in which we write it is fairly eas^ to apply it to new languages 
(cf. Pike 1947:208-). Obviously for the same reason^ ie. because of the 
peripheral nature of the linguistic reference level in writing, which 
makes its application to new languages so easy, the phenolagical spell- 
ing also seems to be indisputably well -adapted as regards the rate and 
east of learning to write (Downing 19?2r2i;- \ Read 1973:18). Children 
who speak a language which is phonHnlcany spelt learn to write more 
rapidly and easily than children who speak a language In which the re- 
lationship between orthographic symbols and speech sounds is irregular 
or based on more compHcated means of eorrespondenct. The principles 
of Finnish spelling convention are sbviously successfuU or even optimal 
for the purposes of elementary education. 
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In both the history of westirn alphabetic writing and in the appli- 
cation of the writing systents of classical lanjuagei io the spelling of 
new languigei , One of the leading principles has alwaj^i been that every 
distinctive ipeech sound of i language must have a corresponding symool 
In the alphabet. 

Som^* languages have arrived av solutions that are based on loniE other 
principle i nitead Qf the phoneiiic one. It might have been found more 
difficult to conform the sound systeni of some tanfluagei to the Latin a1- 
Dhat3it (eg. because of the greater number of phonfimes or the presence of 
D>ionQlogicai sup^asegmintal properties). However, the most important 
reason for the alii'nation of the orthographies from the phonological close- 
ness cq proniinciation - this has happened in various languages in Europe 
that have an old cultural and literary traditipn - is the fact that 
writing tends to change very slowly. Phonological spelling 1s both natural 
and appropriate for the purposes of a new orthography. This does not, 
however, imply that an old, well -establ ished orthagraphy is unnatural . 
English orthography, for instance which - because of Its own inertla- 
reflects patterns which e^cisted in the languagi before certain phonological 
changes took place is inherently natural in these points and in harfflony 
with the iinguiitic intuition of the speakersp even thdugh It is no longer 
Phonological frofn the taKonomic point of view. Nevertheless* English 
orthography is a favourite example of an incDnsi stent or even chaotic 
ipening convention. 

It has been claimed that the following construction (presumably orig- 
inally presented by G*B. Shaw) is a good eKample of the inconsistency of 
the systmi: The claim is that the word iUk could also be spelt <ghot1> 
since <gh-=^ is a %}mbo] of /f/ in Imglu <o> is a %ymM of IM In mmm, 
and <ti> server as a lytfibol of /// in ^yMjon, Natyrany, the uhole con- 
struction is erroneoui throiighout: <gh> is never uied as a s^rnibol of /f/ 
word-inltiallyi the correspondence <o> - f\/ oceurs only in the word 
mmn, and <ti> is a symbol of /// can occur only at the beginning of an 
unstreisid non- initial syllable. Just as unriaHstic 1i the constructed 
string of letters <thvrenzavce> which should reiult in silence when pro- 
nQunced, It is compiled of the "dead" or "silent" lettBrs of certain 
place names that have retained their ^'^rchalc spellinfl (via. Strathaven, 
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Mflngayie, Cirencester, Culaean, Abergavenny^ Leicester). Yet English 
spelling has sofne features that may seem strange for the user of the Finn- 
ish spelling system. One of these is the fact that English is not spelt 
according to the letter/iound -principle exclusively. 

Chonisky & Halle ( 1968:49) have apgued that "the fundamental principle 
of orthography Is that phonetic variation is not indicated where it is 
predictable by general rule% They also argue that "orthography is a 
system designed for readers who know the language, who understand sentences. 
Such readers can produce the correct phonetic norms, given the orthographic 
representation and the surface structure^ by fneans of rules that they 
employ in producing and Interpreting sentences". Thus, English orthography 
Is in fact very close to an optimal spelling systern (cf. also Carol Chomsky 
1970), 

When evaluating the efficiency of various spelling conventions from 
the point of view of readability, the leading position of the phDnalogieal 
letter/sound principle is no longer unchallenged. The reading of written 

can not be seen as a kind of decoding process in which the letter 
symbols In the text are ricogni^ed symbol by symbol , proceeding from left 
to righti and then turned into a correspanding phonane sequence (>the 
model of Phonological transmission), aftir which the structure of the se?. 
quence is recognized and the correct fneanlng is assigned to it. If this 
was the case, phonological spelling would undoubtedly bi the best alter- 
native, PsychQlingulsts have shown, however, that to read is not to decode 
a letter sequence into speech. The reader not only uses visual identifi- 
cation cues for the words and phrases present in the graphic repreianta- 
tlon, but he also employs his Nnowledge of the context and his knowledge of 
the syntajc and semantics of the language. The poal of the reader is, 
above all, to recognize the meaning, not to ricignize separate words or 
letters; the recognition of the meaning of a linguistic unit can precede 
the recognition of a particular word in it. Reading ^ as well as auditory 
comprehension ^ Is a dynamic linguistic process, in which only a sniall 
amount of the information needed to reach the meaning, is included in the 
letter strings of the text {see Cooper i Petrosky 1976; Massaro 1975:241^ * 
Platlack 1973; Spoehr i Sfnith 1975). The visual cues In writing therefore 
consist not only of graphic distinctive featuris of letters but also of 
"imiges" made up of letter strings. From the point of view of rapid 
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riadin-j It ii niandt wry that in a good Or^thographic system the same tflein- 
ingful unit must always be indicated with the same letter" sequence. From 
this point of view English orthography is nearly optimal: words derived 
from the same stem but with varying phonological repreientatlons are spelt 
in the same way as regards the stefn (eg. photo, photCQnaph, p(wtcQ^aphs.^] , 
The spelling of prepositions and suffixesi that are important for the 
recognition of meaning, is also very consistent and the "irregular" spell- 
ing of various corrinon lexical items increases their visual recogniiabill ty 
(cf. Chomsky S Halle 1968:49i Solinger 1975:480- ; Cronnel 1 1972; Reed 
1970) . - 

The supporters of the English spelling convention have emphasized 
that orthography which does not specify the surface itructure of phs- 
nological representations allows a large variation between the dialects 
and sociolects without beconiing controversial to any dialectal variant. 
To convert the above-mentioned notion to apply to phonological spelling 
It must be concluded that Finnish orthography would necessaflly have a 
very strong normative ingluence on the spoken language and also a levell^ 
ing influence on the phonetic variation between dialects. A phonolpgical 
spelling convention in which the "correct'' representation of a morphemG 
is given letter by letter is undoubtedly one of the most influental factors 
that smooth out the differences between the gepgraphical dialects of 
Finland. 

4 

It ii well-known that the phonological character of Finnish orthography 
has been aided by the fact that the literary tradition was born fairly 
late in Finland and thus the norms of written language were fixed only 
fairly recently. The "purity" of Finnish orthography - above all due to 
the cofnparatively recently established nornis - can also bet at least in 
part, attributed to the Swedish language » which for centuries served as a 
vehicle of literary culture in Finland instead o^ our methef" tongue. 

^ It SQuld be pointed out, however s that there are no tKperlniental data 
to show that the interpretation of the word stem and the recognition of 
meaningi would be slower or more difficult for a reader of eg. Finnishi 
tha orthography of which reflecti morphophonological ly predictable surface 
phonologicaV structuras (cf. Lotz 197it]22). 
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it ts only because of the poor deytnopnicnt of our early litDrature 
that ir^e have been able to improve our orthography quite successfully with- 
out breaking any historical ties, which elsewhere have been the worst 
hindrance for progress" (V, Kiparsky 1932:239), The almost complete 
letter/sound -relation in Finnish orthography can be attributed both 
to the competent developers of the spelling convention and to the sound 
pattern of Finnish itself: the number of phonefiiei in Finnish is such that, 
with only a few modiffcations of the basic characters the Latin alphabet 
has been sufficient for giving each sound a lymbol of its own. The 
result has also been influenced by the fact that some of the phonetic 
phenomena of the language (ie. the so-called "long" vowels and consonants) 
have been interpreted biphonemlcally and have thus been spelt with two 
letters. It should be noted that the present spelling of double vowels 
and geminate consonants (eg. muta 'something else'; matta 'but') is 
alsoin accordance with the phonological interpritation: it is not neces^ 
sary to postulate the distinctive feature of quantity in Finnish which 
would yield phonenies like /u/, /u/ . IM, f\l etc. (since /tull/ f /tuli/ 
or /till/ p /iTli/ , According to the current interpretation Finnish 
vowels and most of the consonants -though with many restrictions- can 
form combinations of two similar or different phDnemes and thus produce 
"double vowels'^ and ^'double consonants'S which are also longer In duration 
than i single sound. (The words taU 'fire^ and tmll 'wind' are thus 
not distinguished by the phonological length of the /u/ but by the different 
phonological quantity of the first syllablei which is due to the latter 
word having an extra /u/ in the initial syllable; The lack of such supra- 
segmental phonmes in Finnish as tone, word stress or quantity (at least 
according to the current interpretation), which could not be represented 
as a linear string of segments, has also contrihuted to the present situa' 
tion. 

One important condition has to be met before Finnish orthography can 
be accepted frorn the point of view discussed above: the system can be 
considered theoritlcally valid and acceptable only if it is based on a 
correct and adiquate phonemization of the language. It is superfluous 
to review the discussion on the Finnish phoneme paradigm here (for the 

■ /tin, tfli/ . [till, tiili] etc. 
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pjradigi!! ^i*ci LuhtnruMr* Sajavaara h May 191^7:94 4 1 27 ), It is niore essential 
to coniidBr more closely the weak paints that Finnish orthography also 
seenrs to includei especially as regards the children's loarning of readinc] 
and wri ti nrj . 

The following observations concern onl^ the spelling of words which 
structurally belong to the basic native system of Finnish phonology. It 
goes without saying that recent loans (borrowed from eg. Engl1sh)i which 
have retained their original spDllings cause considerable difficul ties 
both in reading and writing, The problenis caused by these loans are 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter 5. Schoolchildren do not make 
spelling errors only in words of foreign origin or in the letter/sound 
combinations that are new in the languagei Errors can also be found 
abundantly in the native vocabulary. Obyiouily the most comrnon clasi 
of errors is the oi^ission of a letter in certain word structures, This 
could even be regarded as a characteristic feature of Finnish orthography . 
Ruoppila, Roman h Vaiiti (1969) In their analysis of the writing errors 
□f schoolchildren in grade U or grade III of comprehensive schools have 
shown that the errors made by the children can be grouped around 
factors, which are the follQwing (the order is from the strangest to the 
weakest): (1) "missing letters" which Include letters omitted from geniinates 
and double vowels as well as other missing letterSi but also reversals, 
rotations and a number of other errors (2) "unmeani ngf ul word" (3) "wrong 
diacritic signs" (eg, c - o i a - a) (4) "one word/ two words -errors" 
which also include the erroneous use of capital letters or small charac- 
ters, and a number of other errors (5) "confusion between m and r" and 
(6) "the confusion between nk and ng"; this factor also Includes an in- 
correct word-final letter, Host of the errors made by the grade II pupils 
and grade III pupils (vie, c, 501 of all errors) can be &xp^i^m6 by the 
factor "missing letter". For example , 22.6% of the errors fnade by the 
grade 11 pupils consisted of letters omitted from ganlnate consonants 
(eg. kupQAM^ka pro kupmMkka *spmiriault' , fUA_kcmti pre kiAkkoiuH 
'clearly' ka¥Unkaa^U.tmn pro kuninkaaljLLnm 'royal', maA 64jU^4^todn pro 
mm^6l%ivu.tom 'to the row of marchers')* 




9,7'^ of the spelling errors consistid of letters oniitted froni a doublt 
vowel (eg. tAdjm pro mmna 'some', laiUzUnQji pro CdluX^^mon 'of the 
surroundingi', a_tZokka pro cMlokkc 'the waves', toia^itt pro toniaatU 
'tdmato'). Finilly, ]7% of the ert^eri were made by omitting a letter in 
some other position (eg. sunm^toM/^mm pro Mmmiita-imiimna 'on a Sunday 
morning', tM^tot^nkin pro k^UktolQ_nk4.n 'of a skiing round*, lu /laen pro 
viulium *swishing' and 4aka_4in pro ^takaUin 'back') (Ruoppila & VSsti 
I97h37). In a dictation test constructed by Ahvenainen & SiirilS (1977: 
32) the pircentages of errors were as followsi 26,3% of the errors made 
by the grade II children were of the "missing letter" type, as were 34,4^ 
of the errors made by the grade III pupils and 35,4^ of the errors made by 
the grade IV pupils. When reading aloud the prDfile of errors is diffirent 
and new types of error occur, which are not present in writing. Howe\/er, 
the percentage of "missing letters" is high even in reading errors (11 J%; 
see Ruoppila S Vasti 1971:32), Even if it is very difficult to compare 
different languages as regards the problems and errors involved in read- 
ing! it is possible to claim that niiislng letters are typically Finnish 
errors and possibly dues therefore * to an inadequancy in the relation of 
sounds and spelling in the language, 

It must be noted that the percentage of errors provoked by the 
varying spelling of /g/ (eg.ao^fco pro mMnka 'sun', LummkouMuun or 
aQmkatLkhmn pro onQgnkoakkmn *hDDk') is only 7^0% and the percentage 
of errors caused by additional letttri (eg. kmmpi pro kmpl 'crank', 
mkk^^t pro mkkU *a pair of skis'* omp^lUJa pro ampMja ^dressmakerS 
p4A.uuu4a pro p^musa 'princess Is also c, 7%, In the test earrfad 
out by Ahvenainen § SlirilS (1977:31) only 0*7% of the errors made by 
grade II pupils were /p/ -errors and the percentages of these errors in 
grades III and IV were 3,6% and 6,51 respectively. Ahvenainen & Sllfili 
have recently triad to analyie the factors that influence the '-acoustic 
spelling ability" (Finnish 'kirjoltettavuus') of Finnish words (the 
authors presumably use the term acgyjHc _in the sense of '-auditlve'S 
or rather "perceptual"). They have arrived at the conclusion that the 
basic unit In determining the difficulty Index is the syllable. The more 
syllables there are In a word, and th^ njore conipl e^ the s*^t1— bl^t ^ 
strueturally, the more difficult the word is to spell. Although the 
inalysis of the authors appears to be unfinished as yet, ispeciany as 



r&g^rss tne syllabic structures, the chain of reasoning could be carried 
on 3S fpllowsi the quantity system of Finnish is essentially based on 
iHt lynaDlc quantities short and long. A short syllable is a syHable 
co'^sisting in c?ptional Initial consonant and no niope than one vowel* 
if thare is an additional vowel or a final conionant the syllabli ii 
calhd long (eg. &iX.ta 'hundred' vs. hcuiJa 'mean, tingy ' , 6aa.,ta 'see 
Qf*S san#tft *sand'), A Finnish child may have certain difficulties 
In rscognil^ng the phonological structure of thev': fundimental types* 
isDfCially when two limilar vowels or consonants are combined on a word 
b^yrdar^y (eg^ mam 'death' vs. maana *as the earth' vs. manm 'manna'). 
On the B^erBqe these basic structures are easily distinguished since eg, 
th^ durations within the final syllable provide a strong additional 
cut ;cf. Lihtonen 19?C:153- ; note, howeveri that syllabic quantity 
is ^^arkably less distinctive towards the end of a palysyllabic word). 
There ar^, however, three kinds of syllabic structures In Finnish which 
shSuld be dlstlngLilihed by their length (fca.Aa 'heap', kan^heL 'people', 
•toi.^a *with'). A long and a short ly liable are phonitlcally distin- 
gulshed by almost all durations in "measure" (Finnishi 'tahti') which 
coriilsts of two successive syllables (Lehtonen 19?Oil26i 130) > On the 
other hand 4 there ire hardly any CQncofnitant Identification euas that 
vpuld help in distinguishing between the long and the over long i)f11ab1es, 
by prodijcihg phonetic redundancy , In addition to the inherent quality 
and dura t ion of ont legmen t. ^ 

It is thffefoi'i inherently difficult for a speaker of Finnish to 
rtcognize the structyre of words that include overlong syllables, and 
thus most eonfflon eWrs in spelling can be ijcpected to be those concarn- 
ing syllabic quantity* Errors that have been proved to be typical of 
Finnish ipelling are thus not nieessarlly due to a deficiency in the 
spelling convention but perhaps to a weak point in the linguistic sys- 
t^ itself , viz, the complicated quantity syitem. It may sound ironic ^ 



The tiQeptipnal position of over long syllables is also shown by their 
tfxtusl frequency: c* one third of the initial syriables of Finnish are 
shQftp c. two thlrcli are long and only 1 i4I of the Initial syllables art 
ov^f^ldnQ (ie» five syllibles In the samplg of the ISO most fr^uent 
Finnish initial s/lUbliSp see Pesonen I974i46) 
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♦^n^^ -^1:^ l.r.i^innal sy^ttr- of Finnish - often described as He^*'/ 
^Jqar ^ proves in fact to be the Achines heel of our language 'for 
fM Cliff iCuUieS in foreign language learning Ciused the Finm&h 
quantity, see Lehtonen, iajavaara I Ha^ 1 977). 

5 

The cases where the spBlling of Finnish deviatei from its "convergence 
tfj oronunc\$iion" can be divided into two gmps- (1) there is Ifnguistn 
informdtion in -ipeeCh* that cannot possibly be conveyed writinq or 
(2) writing dc^s not display all the phonological vaHatlon in the lan- 
guage. A detailed discussion on case (1) will not be necessary, ^ince 
Finnish orthography is just as inadequate as any other systfefii as a conveyor 
of the actual information in the spoken rneSsagG, The oar&lingui Uic content 
of spet'Ch and thy InfonfiatiQh pfovided by gestupes* exflressions or movements 
Cannot be njade explicit in any orthography, Sinillarly, orthogt^aphy can 
never make explicit such morphological . syntactic or seinantic inforinatlon, 
wri^ch in speech is Conyeyad through the changes of eg. sti-ess. Intonation 
□ r speech rate, (cf. Lehtonen 1976119: Fig. 1) . This inforniatiQn includes 
the t^nual relations of the sentences, topical i nation, eniphaii!; and also 
^ycn phonetic phenomena, v^hfch are used to indicate a connoction h^^^ween 
wyrds or phrases, and which cannot be made explicit in the spelling. As 
regards the syntactic cues that are seginental by naturep the possibilities 
of making thefn expl i ci t in the spelling are better: Sentence bQundaries 
as well as compound and word boundarios can be indicated by punctuat.ipn 
Or by blank spaces (eg. Ur^imMa 'his bird' vi. Untu-aMa 'bird trap'; 
kctiiu^iai^ktLU 'school idler' v^i. htduCaM-hmi 'discipline of the pt/pils') ' 
torn examples of case (2) have been already givin at the beginning of this 
article. Sonie of the most important points are that the phonological sandhi 
assinii^atfQn (ta.Unipoika / Ulm^iont/ * fanner e_M mefie /mienf/ 'I won't 
go*) and initial doubling ie. phonological doubling of the initial conSDnant 
on a word boundary caused by a Dhenomenon called •JsannoslOpukeS (eg. wuo. 
^HU6 /fneneppois/ 'go away' ) are not indicated in the spelling. Words like 
liunirt, Umi /''yuan, liian/ can be regarded as solitary exceptions. 
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tine of the crucial propfrties of phonological spelling is that the 
phonfiftiic representatipn of the word can be predicted from the information 
included in th€ string of letters. f\o infoniiition is thui needed on the 
manirsg of the word (as is the cas§ in Englishi eg. ^^read> can be inter^ 
pf'eted as /ri;d/ or /red/), Vice ve^sa* the graph^ic representation 
of the word can be deducted by depending on the phonological information 
onl^ (but in Swedish eg. /ju:£|/ can be spelt <jDrd> <gjord> or <hjord^ 
depending on the meaning of the word), Finnish orthography is fyll^ 
phonological only as regards the function of the basically nitlye system 
of the language. Present usage has adopted many words of foreign or 
a>^t1fictal origin, in which the relation of letters to sounds deviates 
from that of the native system* Among the features that are recently 
adopted are new grapheme/phonefTie relations, with their concomitant 
i ^regul ar 1 tl ei , and also inconsistencies in symbolizing long consonants. 
An example &f the previous featuf'e IS eg, <y> as a synibol of /I/ in a 
JMriiber of recent everyday words {ay\dy, baby, Mzt/i m^tj-- mty, Cobbtj, 
p^l^iy't ^ff^ij ctc*/^ '^W^ 35 y symbol of /U/ {6twti^f krWiV-'hot^ etc,) ^ the 
use of as a symbol of /ks/ (dA)Ugi f&4ex, 2.kpMf ^ux etc.), and 
the insistance of <sh> as a symbol of /// ^ which does not even exist 
in speech (eg* <ihekki> /sekkl/ 'cheque- ). There are various, other 
examples and fnoit of the spell ingi are borrowed from the English orthp^ 
graphy. Another group of i rrequtarlt^ es consists of the graphic represent^ 

ationi of iQ^caned half ^foreign lOunds* The letters g f> are graph'' 
jcally represinted in a vast number of items that have bicoma established 
in present-day Finnish* and the graph^es will renal n in the orthography 
regardless of the argument whether the sound ihoulcl be included in the 
phonefne paradigni of Finnish of not^ [f - and when ^ the Finnish speaker 
dOes not realise the opposition p/b in his speech « the relation between 
spelling and pronunciation of theia words is not phonoloQical but mo ^^p ho ^ 
phohological : we can choose between the spellings ^baari^ 'bar' and <p^Bri> 
'stretcher- only after we know tho fneaning of /paari/ in a particular 
uttfi^ance. Of courie the same appliei to the previously mentionsd \tm$ 
Andiji QAA^ijf sfrOMS first we m%t recognize /andi kreisi sOu/ as 'foreign' 
words, after which it is poisible to spell then correctly by applyfng 
ip^cisl rules thai eonesfn only thste words. 
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The gradation of the stop consonants within the stem ihat occurh in 
native words also causes uncertainty in the spelling of the nev/ vQcabulary* 
ShQuld <alfa, beta, data, deltas filter* foftis, shampoo, COsta Rica, iparta* 
sulfas be pronouncad with a single consonant or /alffai baettap daatta, deltta 
filtter, forttis, samppoo , kosta riikka^ spartta,iulffa/? The latter pro- 
nuciation seems to be favoured by most speakers of Finnish,- Should the 
spelling of these and similar words be changed towards thi ^orniion pronun- 
ciation or can the typicany Finnish tendency of gemination be rooted 
Out from the new vocabulary by careful Instruction in language usage? Or, 
Should the Irregular relationship between spelling and sound be tolerated 
in cases like these? (For the origin of the geml native tendency, see 
Kettunen li59-22'240 ^ Still more CDntroversial is the relationship 
between the geminate sound and the single Tetter in the inflection of new 
loan words ending with an obstruent. The "correct" spilling and hence : 
the "correct" prDnunciation Is eg, ¥laltfiatia» iatk^^ioCkU, \a^k\fioaUa 
fuvbu'Mal, poptpopia etc. (the inflected forTH in lach word pair is the 
partitive case of the word), though probably every Finnish sDeakir says' 
/fiattia folkkia rokkia poppia/. 

the phenofnena discussed above are caused by a continuounly increasing 
influence of foreign language and culture on the Finnish language and 
Finnish orthography. It is difficult fo find a way of eontrollifig the 
new vocabulary and new concepts, and they also bring new norms for the 
DrthoQraphy with them. Written language can no rnore be regarded only as 
a vehicle " used/ by a small number of representatives of the "upper class 
culture" - of recording and distributing information. It is a rnediuni for 
conveying information and a means of weryday coiwnunicatien between people* 
But it is also an essential part of our present environnient. Letter strings 
and various texts have become a part of the moderfi niilieui they can be 
compared to various other objects i designs and institutions in this milieu- 
It would be unrealistic to irnaglne that words and texts in English or in 

^ In its meeting on 13 th Siptembiri 1976 The Finnish Language Board con- 
sidered that the converginci of spelling and pronunciatiDn should be further 
mphhSiZBd, The "correct^ pronunciation is thus /ilfa sulfa data/* not 
Valffa sulffi daatta/.^The preifnt author his submitted in January 1376 an 
jrtijjt on tht topic for thi rinnish Lir^iiige Boiird, tg be pufal isheti in 
the linguistic quarttrly V^jUJMj'a, . 
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^.cfiiL' other foreign Unguan? could be wipfid out of adyGrtBlng* trade ma^^ks, 
labels, the television screen or the pagis of newspapers. It would also 
f'^ naive to bclievt that the international jargon of trBde, techno1ofly# 
science or entirta Inment v^^ould tQUch the Finniish language and Its prtho^ 
graphy only Superficially and that it would confortn Ifrwedlately to the 
norrirS and the restrictions of the earlier nttive system. 

li^ere are thu^ two levels- in the Qrthography as wsll as in the spoken 
language pt Finnish^ there is the inner, strictly phonological, spelling 
principie, which applies onli^ tp words that belong to the native morpho^ 
logical systeni. Then there area number of recent spell ing conyentioni 
that can be applied only to the new vocabularyi and the apnlication of 
which Is detemHned by morphophpnologlcal rules ^ The present development 
does not necessarily mean that the ^'convergence to pronunciation" of 
Finnish orthography would be ejctinguished- It only means that the ortho- 
graphic systetn will have several layers , much In the same way as the 
luropean languages of older litei^ary tradition have them alre^d/. 

The questipn of the adeqiiacy and esccellenee of the Finnish ^rtho^ 
graphy doei not ultifflately concern Finnish only^ The same arguments can 
be presented in the evaluation of any phonological spelling %y%tm and 
its possible aiternativei. On the one hand* one has to consider the support 
for variety in the spoken langusge and toleritipn of various prpn^Jnclations 
as well as the International isni, w^ich are all pw% for morphciphQnoiogfcal 
spelling (eg. English of Japanesi) . Oh the ether handj the e*$y and rapid 
acquliition or reading and writing among children is undoubtedly a pro 
for phonological spelling. The "convergence to pfonunciation'* of Finnish 
orthography, and iti nearly cofliplete phonological ity could perhaps be 
retained ^ or sooner regained - by riieans of intensiye instruct ion in 
language usagt. Howevers ©ven if Finnish orthogi^aphy ^ent through the 
same changes that the spening syst^s of sose pthef languages of Europe 
have already partly undergone, the result ^ould not fiecessaril^ be a changi 
for the worse. Langyage is conitantly changing and the norms and ideaH 
of the speakers are chinging with it» 
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Cv^n if the differences in the orthographic systtnii of two languages 
are often e^ccludid frm phonatic-phonoiogical eontrastive studies, they 
ape still a factor i^hich cannot be ignored tn the analysis of pronunei- 
atlon teching and the linguistic background factors of learning. The 
errors and problems in pronund'atlon may be due juit as much, to diffe- 
rences in the orthographic lystefn as to the diffef^ences in the sound 
syst^. The relation of sound and spelling in a specific language Is 
a potential source of errors for a Finnish speaker espacially, since Finn- 
ish is spelt phonological ly in contrast to several other spelling sys-^ 



terns. 



Due to his own letter/sound systen the Finnish speaker may automatic 
cally employ his own rules in the pronunciation and perception of a foreign 
laniuage and these rules imply that every letter in written tBXt must also 
be pronounced. In learning a. foreign language, however, it is absolutely 
necessary to perceive that the relation of the written signs to the sou^nds 

ths sppkcn languagt may m different from the relation prevailing In 
the native language. If the relation between sounds and spelling in a 
foreign language deviates froni that of the native Unguage. and this is 
not realized by the speaker, he may tend to perciive an utterance he hears 
as a sound sequence that corresponds to the lettir string in the graphemic 
representation of the word, and he may also produce the word according to 
the Same rule. 

Thus not only the phonalogical syiteni of the native language, but 
also a spelling convention deviating from one's own may also lead the speak- 
er astray e.g, as regards the length of the sounds. In German (as in 
Swidish) the length of the consonant does not hive a distinctive function, 
so that the combination of two similar consonants can be seen as a symbol 
of the short quantity of the preceding vowel (eg. German kam/Kam). A 
consonant that follows s short vowel has a stightly longer duration than 
a conionant that follows a long vowel, but the duration is still not as 
long as the duration of the Finnish geninate symbol lied by two letters in 
orthography. Therefore^ it is a typically Finnish error to lengthen a 
German consonant that follows a short a ihort vewfel i ' Cgasia kom:en 
fyiienj. This error may be due either to an over differentiation in the 
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perCiCt-j^ the durations, with a rfe&uUMn ^tubstitutioni or U may be 
d.- ^0 the influence of spelling: it is cul toward for the Finnish spiak- 
%r to produce a geminate whers there are im consonant letters in written 
text. 

Art important function of phonetic transcription In language teaching 
IS net unl:^ to help to pronounce correctly but also to help to hear cor- 
rectly, With the help of a tranicription prepared to support tht written 
text, the pupil can learn *to hear* the same sequence of segments In an 
utterance a; a native speaker. A phornatic transcription is particularly 
useful ; ^^-'i the reUtion between the betters in orthographjs and the pho- 
nenes an utterance in a foreign language differs from that of the 
native language. The more unphonological the orthopraphy of the foreign 
language is, the more reasonable it is to anploy phonetic transcription 
in teachingi one of the primary functioni of tranicription is to shew 
how an utterance can be analyzed as a sequence of successive distinctive 
souind unvts, 

A typical pronunciation grrur tays^J by oH erf^ontOUs i ntsrprct^ti pn 
of the spelling, is the Dronunciation of <h> in certain German words: 
the graph«ne <h> in words like gc/i£n or h\iiht is understood as a symbol 
of» a voiced laryngeal spirant, in accordince with Finnish pronunciation 
in fiords like maidian or h^lta^ Thus the Girman words are pronounced 
*[ge:?ien my^Re] (cf. Finnish LnaiBan safia]), It Is probible that 
the speaker not only uses [h] becaust be is inipi red by the graphamic 
representation in his own speech, but also because he hears an imaginary 
[h] in native German speech as well, The correct pronunciation Ege^an 
my^ij, provided in connection mth the graphanic representation would 
facilitate the correct perception Of the word and would also provide 
cues for the correct pronunciation. 

One source of errors connicted with the relation of written and spoken 
language is the fact that a single lettir may be used to signify a different 
sound in different languages. The spelling of a foreign language may be 
just as phonological as the ipelling of the native languagei but the 
physical seundi symbolized with the same letter may be differint in 
the two languagei. In Finnish orthography the letter <Q> lyaboliiii Co] 
in spmhi but in Swidiih Qfthography - with tew eHceptions - It iymtolliei 
[u]. Th€ lettar <m, on the other hand» Is the symbol of [u] til Finnish, 
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but Laj in SwcidUh. Claims cannot be made that either of the Spel lings 
woiild bp more correct op more phonDlgglcal , for In both languages a certain 
letter Is lystefnatieany used to symbolize a certain sound* 

nui to the intimate relationship between spelling and phonology in 
Finn^-^h, the k'tters ire* for thm Ftnniih speaker, written reflections 
of his inner G^condary articulation of words Into distinctiva units. There 
fore the symbolic value of a letter is more intact for a speaker of Finn- 
ish than it is for a Speaker of a language in which the orthography follows 
tho segmental principle less accurately. With Finnish speakers foreign 
ianguage learning norrtiany involves a process to Which little attention 
hds been paid, viz, the learning of a more abstract and more linguistic 
apprDach to the written symbols of the foreign language. 
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